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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter includes five articles on gender 
equity and related issues in education, with particular reference to 
the education of Hispanic girls. "IDRA’s MIJA Program Expands" 

(Aurora Yanez - Perez) describes a program for sixth-grade Hispanic 
girls that promotes awareness of science - and math-related careers, 
provides training in science and mathematics skills and test-taking 
techniques, and fosters involvem.ent of parents and local businesses. 
"Women in Education Fields" (Linda Cantu) compares the percentages of 
men and women who were Texas public school teachers and 
administrators in 1985 - 86 and 1994-95. "Administrator's Alert: Sexual 
Harassment Is Everybody's Business" (Bradley Scott) outlines the 
legal respons ibi 1 i t ies of school administrators in dealing with 
sexual harassment. An excerpt from a U.S. Department of Education 
brochure advises ‘students on actions to take when confronted with 
sexual harassment, grievance procedures, and appropriate responses 
and prevention measures by institutions. "Achieving Gender Equity in 
Multicultural Bilingual Education: A Review of 'ESL: The Whole Person 
Approach'" (Adela Solis) reviews a guide for teacher trainers that 
promotes equity in education for Spanish-speak ing girls. The guide 
demonstrates how sex equity can be addressed within elementary 
bilingual and ESL programs using concepts of the whole person 
approach. "Alice Dickerson Mont ernayor ' s Feminist Challenge to LULAC 
in the 1930s" (Cynthia E. Orozco) describes Montemayor 's advocacy for 
the participation of women and youth in the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, a Mexican American civil rights organization. 
Includes a list of World Wide Web sites and other on-line resources 
on gender equity. (SV) 
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IDRA’s MIJ A Program Expands 



■ Aurora Yaiiez-Peuez, M.A. 
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Throughout their school experience, 
girls consistently rate their intellectual 
abilities lower than boys, despite the fact 
that girls generally got better grades and 
score higher on most aptitude tests (Sadker 
and Sadker, 1994). Early in their school 
years, girls come to believe that engineering, 
science and mathematics are closely 
identified w ith the male role and avoid these 
courses. This phenomenon of science and 
math a\ oidance closes off their chances for 
future career choices and diminishes their 
earning potential. 

To reverse these trends, the I DRA 
Engineering. Science and Mathematics 
f /ureases Job Aspirations (ES-MIJA) 
program has identified 60 Hispanic girls in 
the sixth grade who ha\e not made plans to 
pursue higher level courses in science or 
mathematics. The goal is to increase the 
opportunitiesofHispanic girls by increasing 
their awareness of science- and math-related 
careers and by encouraging theirenrollment 
in ad\anced mathematics courses with an 
introduction to engineering. Specific 
program goals for this school -year and 
summer include: 

• Increase the knowledge and skills of 
Hispanic sixth grade girls in science and 
mathematics. 

• Increase the level of awareness that 
Hispanic sixth grade girls ha\e about 
science- and math-related careers. 

• Pro\ ide training and technical assistance 
to school personnel on gender equity and 
student achievement. 

• Develop the competencies of parents of 
Hispanic girls on pros iding academically 
related encouragement and support. 

The proeram. funded bv the National 

2 



Science Foundation, includes instructional, 
training and support components. The 
instructional component involves the 
development of creative lessons, experiences 
and projects to increase the girls' interest 
and skills in the subjects of mathematics and 
science. This gives the participants 
techniques for decreasing math and test- 
taking anxiety through explicit teaching and 
verbalization of math operations, including 
logical reasoning. In addition, opportunities 
are provided for the participants to visit and 
see first-hand the career opportunities 
associated with mathematics and science. 

In training on math and science for 
girls, gender equity and school achiev ement. 
teachers receive information on the 
relationship between teacher interaction and 
feedback to students and their achiev ement. 

The support component identifies 
soure On of support from various segments of 
the community, including the business sector 
and parents. Business professionals are asked 
to visit the classroom to make presentations. 
Parents receive training linking math and 
science skills, career choices and income. 
They also learn communication techniques 
for providing encouragement and support to 
their daughters. 

The ES-MIJA program is an expansion 
of IDRA's MU A program funded by the 
{ S. Department of Education in previous 
years. Based on 1DRA experience with the 
MIJA program, the follow ing outcomes are 
expected: 

• Increased awareness of science and math 
career possibilities to which the girls arc 
not normally exposed. 

• Unique opportunities for young girls to 

IP' \iU4 Program - amtinued on /w N 
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Popularized in the early 1 970s by author Thomas Kuhn, “paradigms" are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for restructuring in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requires a transformation in how we see schools, students, and their 
families. If we are to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should 
be, new lenses are required to change the way we look at schools and the populations 
in them - as demonstrated by our “Now" thinkers below. 




IS THEN. ... 



is HOW... 



"Our schools are not guilty offender | 
bias, anil girls are not victims of 
disi rimination. " 

- Diane Riw itch, assistant secretary 
of education in the Bush 
administration, 1993 

“ Science is the nude intellect: the 
active . knowing subject: its 
relationship to nature the passive 
object of knowledge, the untamed is 
one of manipulation, control and 
domination: it is the relationship of 
man to woman, of culture to nature. " 

- Ruth Bleir. 19X4. Quoted in 
Analyzing Gender . 19X7 

’7 shall write little about female 
inventors... most of our inventors are of 
the mab’ .soy. H7/y is (he percentage /of 
women/ so low ? I am sure / don t 
know, unless the good Lord intended 
them to be mothers. /. being old- 
fashioned. hold dun they arc creative 
eninigh without also being inventive. 
They produce the inventors and help 
rear them, and tint! should be 
sufficient. " 

- (AD. Tuska, Director of RCA 
Patent Operations. 1 9s 7 

".In inquiry into abstrait truths, into 
the principles and axioms of sciences 
that render our ideas more general, is 
not the province of women. 

- Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
philosopher and social and 
political theorist, Eighteenth 
Century. Quoted in Mothers of 
Invention. 1 9X7 



"The male experience is the standard not 
only in education but. more generally, in 
all of public policy. We must change the 
culture of schools - and the curriculum - 
to reflect both women s and men s 
perspectives. ” 

- Nel Noddings. “The Gender 
Issue." Educational Leadership . 
Decern ber-January. 1991 -92 

"Xo person in the i nited States shall, on 
the basis o f sex. be excluded from 
participation in. be denied the benefits 
of. or be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program or activity 
/ Vt civil ig I ci feral financial ass is (mice. ” 

- Preamble to Title IX. 1972 

" There are still too many people who 
suv bovs will be bovs. ' If no one 
1 caches boys that harassment is wrong, 
why should they stop harassing women 
as adults ?" 

- Leslie Wolfe. Center for Women 
Policy Studies, 1992 

"L ew would consider bovs 
’misedueated. ' but gender bias is a two- 
edge sword. Girls are shortchanged, but 
nudes pay a prk e as well. While boys 
rise to the top of the class, they also land 
at the bottom. Labeled as problems in 
need of special control or assistance, 
bovs are more likely to fail a course, 
miss promotion, or drop out of school. 
Drone to take risks, the}- jeopardize not 
only their academic future but their lives 
as they dominate accident, suicide and 
homicide statistics. " 

- Dr. Myra Sadkerand Dr. Daud 
Sadker in f ailing at Eairness: 

How America s Schools ( ’ heat 
Girls . 1994 
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Women in Education Fields 



' Linda Cantu, M.A. 



F.mployment for men and women in 
the United States has traditionally been 
divided by gender. For the most part, men 
have dominated the fields of architecture, 
engineering, law and most areas of 
management and administration. Women, 
traditionally, are found in the "helping fields" 
such as nursing, social work and teaching. 

Historically, the re w e re occupations 
from which women were excluded because 
of their sex. The passage of Title IX of the 
Education Amendments Act of 1972 
outlawed discrimination in the area of sex: 
Title IX stipulates that no person in the 
United States shall, on the basis of sex. 
be excluded from participating in. be 
denied the benefits of. or be subjected to 
discrimination under any education 
program or act i \ ity reconing federal 
assistance. 

In the 1990s. we know that males and 
females arc found in all types of careers and 
all lev elsof management and administration, 
but. even today, men and women 
predominate in certain careers. Title IX has 
had a significant effect in creating 
opportunities for women in all areas, but 
particularly in the area of education. 



\ \ here \\ c Have Been 

Public education is one area where 
women can be found in large numbers. 
Overall, they have dominated the teaching 
profession. Still, they comprise only a small 
percentage of administrative and 
management positions in public schools in 
Texas. In the highest administrate e position 
in public schools in lexas. that of 
superintendent, their re present at ion has been 
minuscule. 

Some facts about women and men in 



public schools in the 1980s include: 

• 1 1 'omen represented the major number 
of employees in public education in Texas. 
According to the Texas Lducation 
\gencv (TFA).ofthe236.323 employees 
in public education in the state of Texas 
in 1985-86. 77 percent were women. 

* The majority of female teachers in public 
\chool were found in early childhood 
iind elementary schools ThA reports 
that, of the 83.028 teachers that made up 
pre-kindergarten, kindergarten and 
elementary schools. 92 percent were 
women in 1985-86. 




- A small number of men were employ ed in 
public education. Of those employed as 
teachers, most were found in secondary 
sc hools. Ofthe 236,323 employees found 
in public education in 1 985-86, 23 percent 
were men. Ofthe 23 percent males who 
were working in public schools. 59 
percent were found in secondary' schools. 
Males made up 44 percent of all 
secondary teachers. 

• Most administrators in public education 
were male. All superintendents were 
male. Ofthe 13.611 administrators in 
public education. 7 1 percent were male. 
(Public school administrators include 
instructional officers, principals, assistant 
superintendents and superintendents.) Of 
the 1 .039 superintendents in 1985-86.98 
percent were male. 

\\ here lie I re \ow 

Although, there have been changes 
for women in the area of* leadership and 



management in public schools, what still 
holds true about public education is that, 
while women dominate the field, they hold 
few leadership positions. 

Twenty-three years have transpired 
since the passage of Title IX ofthe Education 
Amendment Act. Statistics for 1 994-95 show 
that in the past 10 years there has been 
progress for women in the area of 
administrative and leadership positions in 
Texas public schools. 

The number of women in public 
education in Texas has stayed relatively the 
same while the number of administrators 
has shown a significant increase. 

In 1985-86, women comprised 77 
percent of the public school workforce but 
only 29 percent of its leadership positions. 
In 1994-95. 76 percent of women constituted 
the workforce, and women held 45 percent 
of the administrative positions in Texas 
public schools. 

Women in Education * etumnual on page 6 



Texas Public School Employment 
by Gender for 1985-86 and 1994-95 
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Administrator ’s Alert 

Sexual Harassment is Everybody’s Business 



' ■ ■ Bradley S&QttpMVAo 



It was in October 1995 that the 
U,S. District Coi or Western Missouri 
ruled that a school district has a duty to 
take affirmative act ion to prevent sexual 
harassment ofstudents by other students 
under Title IX. The court ruled that 
Title VII of the 1964 C’i\il Rights Act 
governing Equal Employment Opportunity 
and the standards established along with it 
regarding “hostile en\ ironmenf* should be 
used to determine w h ether or not there was 
intentional discrimination under Title IX of 
the Educational Amendments of 1972 in 
matters of student -to-student sexual 
harassment. In such eases, if a student can 
show that the district or campus 
administrator knew about the hostile 
en\ ironment and took insufficient remedial 
action to correct the matter, he or she can be 
he hi liable, taken to court and possibly 
made to pay damages. 

School districts throughout the region 
arc becoming increasingly concerned about 
their responsibilities under the law regarding 
sexual harassment. Are they liable to protect 
students against sexual harassment? Can 
they be sued? Will they ha\ eto pay damages 
if it is found that they failed to take correct i\e 
action where they had knowledge that a 
hostile environment existed? Can principals 
he sued? Should districts take out liability 
insurance for campus administrators? 
Should campus administrators bear the 
burden of damages as a part of the 
responsibility they take on when they assume 
principalships? These and many more 
questions are arising from districts 
throughout lI)RA*s Desegregation 
Assistance Center South Central 
Collaborative (DAC-SCCj sen ice area. 

1DRA has pnnided assistance to 
school districts in de\ eloping comprehensive 
approaches to raise awareness about peer- 
to-peer sexual harassment (see Penny- 
Vela/quez. 1995). In January of* this year. 
IDRA’s DAC-SC C conducted three days of 
staff de\ clopment for a school district on 
sexual harassment. The sessions were 
designed to help administrators, particularly 
principals. to understand their 
responsibilities under the law regarding 
sexual harassment. We pro\ ided training io 
^' r e than 1 20 principals, assistant principals 



and key administrative personnel on a wide 
range of subjects under the topic. 

For this, we used a three-part training 
series. Sexual Harassment: Minimize the 
Risk, developed by the law offices of Mary 
Jo McGrath as a basis for conducting the 
training (1993). The session was intended 
to raise the awareness of administrators to 
their responsibilities under the Civil Rights 
Act. 1964. Title IX of the Educational 
Amendments of 1972. the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution and 
applicable litigation. 

The session provided the participants 
with definitions of sexual harassment, 
information on the two types of sexual 
harassment [quid pm quo and hostile 
environment), the legislation that governs 
sexual harassment, a discussion and review 
of liability and responsibility under the law. 
procedures for identifying whether or not a 
hostile en\ ironment exists, steps for 
correcting a hostile cm ironment. procedures 
for conducting sexual harassment 
investigations at the campus level, and 
procedures for creating a report of findings. 

It was surprising to ‘many 
administrators that principals max* be held 
liable if a student can prove the following: 

• The school official receixed notice of a 
pattern of improper acts committed by 
the teacher or employee, 

• The school official demonstrated 
deliberate indifference to or tacit 
authorization of the offensive acts. 

• The school official failed to take sufficient 
remedial action . and 

• Such failure proxiraately caused in fury 
to the student ( Mc( irath, 1 993 ). 

The session provided the 
administrators w»th school-based examples 
and activitic ) help them practice 
identifying and responding to sexual 



harassment charges between students, 
between staff and students, and between 
employees. The training videos, activities 
and handouts equipped the administrators 
with practical tools they could implement 
immediately to ensure that they 
minimized the risk of maintaining a 
sexually hostile environment on their 
campuses. 

Because the area of sexual harassment 
is a quickly changing and e\ olving area, due 
to the extensive litigation that is currently 
taking place in the courts, it was clear to the 
administrators that they need a way to ensure 
they are protecting the civil rights ofstudents 
on their campuses andto protect themselves 
from liability. Mary Jo McGrath offers the 
following five recommendations: 

• Have written policies that prohibit 
harassment and clearly outline a 
respon si \ e. prompt complaint procedure. 

• Provide on-going education for students 
and staff that goes beyond perfunctory 
treatment of sexual harassment and that 
sensitizes employees and students to 
problems of harassment. 

• C onduct prompt, thorough investigations 
of claims without retaliation tow ard the 
complaintant(s). 

• Promptly report matters of suspected 
child abuse. 

• Establish and implement appropriate 
consequences if allegations of harassment 
are substantiated. 

Responding to sexual harassment is 
everybody's business. Students, staffs, 
administrators and parents all have a pail to 
play. If schools are going to protect the 
rights of students regarding sexual 
harassment and the law. they must carry out 
their dutiesto train, to investigate, to remedy 
and to monitor. Anything short of that is 
criminal. 

The 1DRA Desegregation Assistance 
Center - South Central Collaborative 
provides various sen ices to schools and 
districts on dealing with sexual harassment 
in public schools. These include training on 
sexual harassment, on creating a non-host ile 
environment, and on sexual harassment and 
the law as well as assistance in selecting 
materials that are free from gender bias and 
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Sexual Harassment: It’s Not Academic 



The Desegregation A\\i\tance Center South Central Collaborative (DAC-SCCt has received many inquiries about sexual 
harassment in \< hoots a mono students, between stall and students, and mining stall Sexual harassment in the work or school scum g 
is illegal. Many questions abound about what to do when it occurs, what the legal responsibilities of. schools are. and what .students 
should do when tliev lind themselves victims <>l it. As a way oj continuing to help to provide clarity on the issue, the following article 
is reprinted Irani a pamphlet that is readily available Iroiu the Office lor C n il Rights and that answers some commonly asked questions. 
School districts needing assistance with responding to se.xual harassment should feel lice to use this iiilormation to begin to address 
hu al concerns and. should not hesitate to request IDRA DAC-SC C technical assistance and training services to address such matters. 

In matters ol sexual harassment and discrimination, an ounce <>l prevention is truly worth a pound o! cure. District personnel who 
take a pro-active posture about these issues can save themselves time, i merge and ever, money. More importantly, in being pro-active, 
they position themselves to be ready to respond appropriately when, and H. a problem does arise. They also position themselves to heller 
ensure the protection ol the , i\ d rights ol children in schools. The /allowing is reprinted Horn the brochure. Sexual Harassment: It s 
Sot Academic . " by the L '..S'. Department of Education. Office lor Civil Rights (August IVS4). 



Sexual harassment of students is 
a real and increasingly \ isible problem 
of serious consequence in education. A 
sexual harassment experience can at feet 
all aspects of a student's life: it can 
threaten a student's emotional well- 
being. impaii academic progress and 
even inhibit the attainment of career 
goals. 

Most sexual harassment incidents 
involve a male harasser and a female 
\ ictim, although there have been se\eral 
reported cases involving female 
harassers and male victims as well as 
same-sex harassment. Other forms of 
discrimination, such as that based on 
race, may be combined with an incident 
of sexual harassment and further 
compound the severity of its effect and 
the difficulty of its resolution. Whatever 
the circumstances, academic institutions 
must address the problem in order to 
ensure all students a just and equal 
learning opportunity. 

Quest ions anil I// suits about Sexual 
Harassment of Students 

Question: If 'hat is an institution s 
legal responsibility to respond to 
allegations ol sexual harassment * 

Answer. The responsibility is the 
same as it would he for any other sex 
discrimination complaint tiled under 
Title IX. An institution can either utilize 
its general grievance procedure, 
required by Section 106.8 of the Title 

IX regulation, ordevclop and implement 

special procedures for handling sexual 
harassment allegations, (liven the 
especially sensitive nature of this form 
of sex discrimination, some institutions 
hav c opted for the latter course of act ion 



and or have instituted specific training in 
handling \nese eases. 

Question What con a student who 
is confronted by sexual harassment do? 

Answer. There are many courses 
ofaetion that a student can take in response 
to a sexual harassment experience. 1 hey 
include seeking advice informally, 
requesting third-party intervention, filing 
a formal complaint. For example, a 
student can do one or more of the 
following: 

• Tell the harasser ( in person or by letter 
and when it is reasonably certain that 
such action will not jeopardize the 
student's personal safety, academic 
status or professional future) that the 
behavior is neither humorous nor 
welcome and should cease 
immediately. 

• Seek support from a friend, colleague 
or counselor. 

• Keep a written record, documenting, 
as precisely as possible, what 
happened, when it took place, the 
names of witnesses, if any. the 
student's response, and any other 
information that may be helpful later. 

• Find out w bother other students and 
or employees have also been harassed 
and whether they could offer 
corroborat i ng te st i m on y . 

• Seek adv ice on how to deal w ith the 
situation from a supportive and 
knowledgeable person. 

• Find out what the campus grievance 
process is and discuss the options with 
an advisor and or friend. 

• File a complaint with the institution 
and. or with the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR). 

Ouestion l low does the grievance 



process work ? 

Answer There are many types of 
grievance procedures. Thus, it is difficult 
to describe the specific steps that would 
occur if a student decided to take action 
following a sexual harassment experience. 

An exemplary procedure would 
provide the student with a variety of sources 
of initial, confidential and informal 
consultation concerning the incident(s), 
without committing the individual to the 
formal act of filing a complaint with its 
required subsequent investigation and 
resolution. Following informal 
consultation, a student could then decide 
whether to: 

• do nothing (rarely recommended); 

• take personal action ( such as a letter to 
the harasser): 

• request informal third-party mediation; 
or 

• file a grievance which initiates formal 
investigation and resolution of a 
complaint. 

Title IX mandates that all such 
complaints be investigated and resolved in 
a “prompt and equitable" manner. In some 
procedures, a single individual conducts 
the investigation; in others, it is 
accomplished by committee. 

Investigating sexual harassment 
complaints often requires inquiries into 
interpersonal relations and may also 
involve professional ethics, behavior and 
judgement. Awareness of and sensitivity 
to the potentially negative effect on the 
iives and careers of both parties involved is 
of great importance in handling an 
investigation. While it is impossible to 
guarantee both parties' protection against 
potential embarrassment or reprisal, efforts 
t otmnucd on page ft 
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should he made to do so. Where there is 
evidence to substantiate aehargeofsexual 
harassment, the institution must take 
immediate action to stop and pre\ent 
further harassment, as well as initiate 
appropriate remedial measures. 

Quest ion How Joes a student file 
an OCR complaint? 

inswer The OC R complaint 
procedure is initiated by a letter to the 
OC p regional office serving the 
Dc :artment of Education administrative 
! region w here the school is located. The 
. letter should include the name, address 
. and daytime telephone number of the 
: student and provide the date(s) of. and 
: sufficient information about, the alleged 
incident(s) so that OCR can understand 
! the nature of the complaint. 

The complaint should be filed 
within 1X0 days from the last date of the 
: alleged discrimination, unless the time 
for filing is extended by the responsible 
department official or designee. As a 
policy. OCR docs not reveal the names or 
other identifying infonnation about an 
individual unless it is necessary for the 
completion of an investigation or for 
enforcement activities against an 
institution that violates the law. OCR 
never reveals to an institution under 
investigation the identity of the person 
vvhofilcdthecomplaint. unless the person 
first gives OCR written consent to do so. 

A student is not required by law to 
utilize the institutional grievance 
procedure before tiling a complaint w ith 
OCR. However, in some institutions, 
filing a complaint with OCR precludes 
any further use of the institutional 
grievance procedures. Thu*, a student 
does need to know what, if any, impact 
this action will have on utilizing or 
continuing the institutional grievance 
process. 

Question Why should a student 
report a sexual harassment experience? 

f//vM-(T The impact of sexual 
harassment on a student's educational 
progress and. or attainment off liture goals 
can be significant and should not be 
underestimated. As a result of a sexual 
harassment experience, a student may. 
for example: 

• reccivean undeserved grade in a critical 
course; 

I * have to seek a new academic advisor; 

• find it necessary^ to choose a new thesis 





topic; 

• drop out of a chosen field of study; 

• transfer to another school; 

• be unable to obtain customary job 
referrals and references: and 

• experience adverse emotional effects. ■ 

Harassing behav ior, if ignored or 
not reported, is likely to continue and 
be con' ■ 'irse rather than ‘'go away." In : 

additii, unless a sexual harassment : 
experience is reported, the institution ! 
cannot take remedial action. 

Question What is the best way for ' 
an institution to deal with sexual ! 
harassment? 

Answer: The Title IX regulation j 
requires institutions to adopt and publish j 
grievance procedures that provide for the ! 
prompt and equitable resolution of sex ! 
discrimination complaints. To comply . 
with the requirement, an institution must: ; 

• ensure that its Title IX grievance j 
procedure is suitable and adequate for i 
dealing with sexual harassment ' 
complaints and :hat the school is : 
responsive to the rights of all panics 
involved; and 

• ensure that the grievance procedure is ' 
publicized and accessible to the entire 
ac adem i c co m niun i t y . 

In addition to responding to 
incidents that have already occurred, steps 
could be taken to prevent sexual 
harassment. To help prevent sexual i 
harassment, an institution could: 

• issue anc disseminate an explicit 
statement that affirms its position that . 
sexual harassment is a violation of. 
institutional policy and will not be . 
tolerated. 

• develop rnd adopt a working definition 
that identifies conduct that would be 
considered harassment: and 

• develop methods to inform new 
administrators, faculty and studentsof 
the institution's sexual harassment 
policy and grievance procedures. 

In the final analysis, adoption of 
strong preventive measures is the best - 
way to confront sexual harassment. ■ 
Additionally, the Supreme Court has : 
affirmed the right of an individual to : 
pursue private legal action under Title ; 
IX. In the event of a lawsuit, prev iouslv - 
instituted preventive measures may also ■ 
serve to reduce institutional liability 
resulting from acts of sexual harassment. ; 
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For the superintendency, the top 
leadership position in Texas public schools, 
very little change has taken place. In 1985- 
86. 2 percent of the superintendents were 
female; in IW4-95. 7 percent of the 
superintendents were female. 

I n compari ng 1 994-95 statistics to t he 
earlier figures about males and females in 
public education, most observations 
continue to be true. Women still dominate 
public schools and still make up the larger 
percentage of teachers and support staff 
positions. Males still dominate the highest 
leadership positions in public schools. 

Optimistically, women represent 
almost half of all administrativ e positions 
in public schools in the state of Texas. It 
took 10 years for women to increase from 
29 percent ofadmini strati ve positions to 45 
percent of administrative positions. 
Hopefully, by the new millennium - only- 
four years avvav women will also represent 
more of the superintendent positions in the 
state of Texas. 



Undo Cantu is a research associate in the l DR A 
Division of Research and Evaluation . 
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Achieving Gender Equity in Multicultural Bilingual Education: 
A Review of ESL: The Whole Person Approach 



Adela Soli's, . Ph.D . 



Equity in education is achieved, in 
part, by removing barriers to the linguistic, 
cultural and edueationa' development of 
minority children (Ramsey and Lopez. 
1989). Equity in education programs arc 
facilitated, to a large extent, by civil rights 
laws and legal mandates that deny 
discriminatory action against students. For 
example, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
race, color and national origin. The Women's 
Educational Equity Act (Title IX of the 
Education Amendments) of 1972 prohibits 
diseri initiation on the basis of gender. These 
initiatives are guided at the most fundamental 
level by humanistic theory and principles, 
such as the whole person approach which 
embraces the goal of making children 
develop as humanistic and whole individuals 
and accomplishing this by having them live 
and learn in such an emironment (Curran, 
1972). 

ESL: The Whole Person Approach is 
a guide for teacher trainers that concerns 
itself with promoting equity in education 
for minority girls of Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds. An underlying premise of the 
book is that, although piotection against 
gender discrimination has existed for more 
than 20 years, the goal of providing equal 
educational opportunity to young minority 
females lags behind other equity efforts. 
This might be due to a common assumption 
that these girls' rights are protected, and 
thus their needs served by virtue of their 
being a member of another protected group. 
For example, Black girls benefit from equity 
efforts under race desegregation and 
Hispanic girls benefit from equity efforts 
for national origin desegregation. 

History and experience has 
demonstrated, however, that, girls not only 
do not benefit from remedies designed for 
their minority group's relief, but that, in 
fact, practices within the programs tend to 
ignore, deprive and even harm them 
(Melville, 1980). Exacerbating this problem 
is the persistence of sex-role behaviors that 
are carried into the classroom and are based 
on belief systems within the cultural group 
that are blind to the effects ofthese behaviors 
on girls' ability to fulfill their educational 
aspirations. 

In the book, the authors note the 





Gender equity efforts exist 

ALONGSIDE OTHER EQUITY 



INITIATIVES, BUT THEY OFTEN DO 
NOT TOUCH EACH OTHER . 

existence of this phenomenon especially 
within multicultural bilingual education and 
ESL programs. They point out that gender 
equity efforts exist alongside other equity 
initiatives, but they often do not touch each 
other. The authors arc of the opinion that 
these efforts should be integrated to achic\ c 
maximum equal educational opportunity 
benefits for all minority group members, “A 
final frontier in the process [of achieving 
equity] is the barrier of sexism" (Ramsey 
and Lopez. 1989). 

The central purpose of the guide, then, 
is to demonstrate how sex equity can be 
addressed within elementary bilingual and 
ESL programs utilizing concepts of the 
whole person approach . The target audience 
is trainers of teachers of limited-English- 
profieient (LEP) students in elementary 
schools. Although written in 1 989, the book 
is not prevalent in teacher training literature 
or in bilingual, multicultural literature. Yet, 
studies show that girls in schools today are 
still lacking in educational opportunities 
that lead to learning motivation and career 
aspirations. This can be seen particularly in 
the absence of individualism ingirls' writing 
responses (Cleary, 1996). It is also seen in 
their absence in programs of math and 
science, as has been documented in IDRA's 
gender equity work. 

Also, the curricula docs not 
sufficiently address female images and role 
models that are key in girls' ability to develop 
a vision of their “present and future selves" 
(McCracken and Appleby, 1992; Ramsey 
and Lopez, 1989). Most importantly, wc 
can sec that different socialization roles for 
boys and girls occur without exception in 
the family and community attitudes and 
behaviors that arc brought to the classroom 
by the children. That this occurs within 
bilingual, multicultural contexts is 
unfortunate and undesirable, given the goals 
of multiculturalism that strive for equity for 



address this problem would be to add equity 
themes in teacher training, as the book 
suggests. The intent of this review is to 
promote this idea of the 1980s in the 1990s. 

The guide seeks to accomplish two 
goals: ( 1 ) to introduce concepts and issues 
of sex equity into the schooling process in 
general and bilingual multicultural education 
in particular and (2) to relate the theory of 
the whole person approach both to language 
learning and the goals of sex equitable 
bilingual multicultural education. The 
question of how teachers can treat linguistic 
minority children equitably as they gain 
competence in English is a central one. The 
approach to meeting these goals is by 
offering, “through a review of the literature 
and a scries of training modules, a basic 
introduction to sex equitable teaching 
approaches that are relevant to Spanish- 
speaking girls in bilingual communities" 
(Ramsey and Lopez, 1989). 

Part One of the guide provides 
background theory' and a discussion of the 
issues. First, there is a short article on 
multicultural education by Trinidad Lopez 
that defines multicultural education, 
underscoring that its underlying principles 
embrace, or should embrace, sensitivity to 
gender: 

Multicultural education is founded on 
the premise that curriculum focusing 
on students' cultural Vritage both 
facilitates the process of valuing one's 
own culture and increases cross cultural 
understanding and tolerance. Where 
sex equity is concerned, multicultural 
education embraces the belief that 
gender - like ethnicity, language or 
religion - must be respected and 
seriously considered in the process of 
educating all children (Ramsey and 
Lopez, 1989). 

Second, there is an article entitled “A 
Humanistic Approach to Language Teaching 
for Sex Equity" by Cynthia Ramsey that 
describes the humanistic approach , the 
foundation of the sex equity approach 
promoted in the book. This theory is based 
on the Curran language teaching models 
known as counseling-learning and 
community language learning that guide 
teaching and learning through the affective 
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World Wide Web Sites on Gender Equity 



The “women of NASA 11 resource was developed to encourage more young women to 
pursue science and math based fields. Goals include providing as role models women who 
have succeeded and continue to thrive in a high-tech environment. Also provides a 
resource where students, teachers and others can access information related to gender 
equity issues in education, http://quest.arc.nasa.gov/women/hpagc.html 

“No girls allowed 11 article discusses gender equity in technology and provides facts on 
reasons girls are often turned away from technology and describes actions that can be 
taken to promote girls* use of technology. A Iso gives teaching strategics and information 
on technology programs for girls, http://www.gnn.com/gnn/meta/cdu/features/archive/ 
gtech.html 

Women in Mathematics ( WIM) provides an electronic newsletter and home page with 
information and links on women in mathematics, computer science, physics and engineering. 
http://www.cs.umd.edu/~gibson/wim.html 

Women in Sciences and Engineering offers a collection of facts, figures and articles on 
women in sciences. http://tweedledee.ucsb.edu/~Kris/WIS.html 

Cybergrrl Webstation provides links to fun and interesting things on the Internet, http::/ 
www.cybergrrl.corn/cg.html 

Women and Minorities in Science and Engineering offers 1 inks to related organizations, 
information sites, documents and profiles. Http://www.ai. mit.edu/peoplc/cllens/gcndcr/ 
wom_and_niin.html 

Minorities in the Sciences provides a guide to reference sources including directories of 
people, government statistics and reports, biographies and curriculum materials. Http:/ 
www.lib.lsu.edu/sci/chenvguides/srsl 19.html 



Other On-line Resources o i Gender Equity 

GENED is a list where teachers, parents, researchers and others can discuss gender and 
education, especially in kindergarten through 12th grade. Topics may include gender 
issues for schools and in the kindergarten through 1 2th grade curriculum; gender equity; 
gender identity formation; gender and health; and similar topics. To subscribe, send the 
message “subscribe GENED" to; majordomofamcpub.dukc.edu. 

SYSTERS is designed for professional women in computer science. Topics vary, but 
include introductions, job listings, book reviews, discrimination, “what should 1 do?" 
situations, and setting up systers meetings at conferences. It is also a place to organize 
efforts to change or influence politiesaffecting women in computer science. To subscribe, 
fill out the web form at http://www.systers.org:80 ; mecca/cgi-bin/new-rcq.tcl or send an 
E-mail message to: systers- adminfa/sj'sters.org with “subscribe" on the subject line. 

SYSTERS-STIJDENTS is a student-oritnted version of the SYSTERS list (see above). 
It is for female graduate and undergraduate students in computer science. To subscribe, 
send a brief introduction to systers-students-requestfa maria.wustl.edu explaining why 
you would like to join (or asking for more information). 

WAM exists to help members of Women and Mathematics keep in touch and share 
information. To subscribe, send the message “subscribe WAM" to: majordomo 
fa.;my stcry.com. 

WISE N ET i s a 1 ist for wo men in science, mathematics and enginccri ng. Send subscript on 
messages to listservfa uievm (Bitnct) or listscrvcfafaicvm. uic.edu (Internet). 

9 
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domain and nurture situations involving the 
need for security, understanding, confidenee 
and independence ( 1972). Curran's models 
seek to give the learner the ability to take a 
stand through committed choices. According 
t o Curran , t ak i n g a stan d i mp 1 ie s dee i d i ng to 
invest in something that in volves one’s own 
person, as in the definition of its derivative 
word, status. !n humanistic terms, one's 
status as a person is the same as what one 
stands for. The implication is that no one 
can stand for you, although someone can 
understand you. This process is mediated 
through communication in which a type of 
sympathetic response to the speaker's inner 
world is practiced. Since sex-role behavior 
is part of every culture, the same search for 
understanding applies to values attached to 
feminine and masculine behavior. 

Another short article, “Feminism in a 
Cultural Context: La Chicana" by Jennie V. 
Chavez Montoya provides a rationale for 
sex equity in education from the point of 
view of Hispanic female issues. The author 
points out that each word in "Chicana 
Feminist" emphasizes freedom of 
opportunity for the individual and asserts 
that multicultural education must assume 
responsibility to include gender 
consciousness in the curriculum just as it 
does cultural consciousness (Ramsey and 
Lopez, 1989). 

Part Two of the book includes teacher 
training activities for the two workshops 
that comprise the guide. The activities follow 
a consistent format including title, 
description, objectives, materials required 
and detailed instructions tor presenting the 
activity. Included with each activity are 
examples of handouts that will aid in 
prov iding the training. 

The first workshop proceeds from 
basic concepts related specifically to sex 
equity to a general analysis of culture that 
deals with sex roles as part of cultural 
behavior. The workshop's first three 
activities introduce the teacher training 
model to participants in order to give them 
an idea of the scope of the entire training 
experience. Then there is an overview ofthe 
basic concepts that apply to bilingual 
multicultural education. This prepares the 
teachers for a commercial slide-tape 
presentation (which must be obtained from 
the publisher or from a source library'). This 
presentation. Images of Females and Males 
in Elementary Schools and Textbooks , 
provides statistical evidence of sex bias 

Achieving Gender Equity - continued on page { ) 
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Achieving Gender Equity - < onttnmd from pag e A' 
regarding minority females. The fourth 
activity specifically centers on an analysis 
of stereotyping in bilingual KSL materia. s. 
Other activities aim at developing skills 
relevant to understanding what goes on in 
the classroom that relates to cultural 
behavior* including sex- role behavior, that 
is viewed as culturally determined. 

Workshop Two comprises four 
activities that present teaching methods, 
approaches and activities for FSL. There is 
an introductory activity presenting criteria 
for exaluating whole-learner materials, 
which then serves as a basis for an art 
activity, an activity based on oral history, 
and supplementary language arts games. A 
final activity involves materials 
dexclopment. It is designed to synthesize 
the learning that has taken place in the 
second workshop. Teachers apply whole- 
learner criteria as they develops lesson plan 
and activities that combine language arts 
objectives with sex equity objectives. 

The notion of sex equity must be 
recognized given statistics and personal 
knowledge about Hispanic girls' 
motivational aspirations and their lack of 
participation in academics, particularly in 
the hard sciences and mathematics. 

An I DR A project. Engineering, 
Scienee and Math Increases Job Aspirations 
(ES-MIJA). increases the opportunities of 
Hispanic sixth-grade girls by increasing their 
awareness of science- and math-related 
careers and by encouraging their enrollment 
in advanced mathematics courses with an 
introduction to engineering. Through this 
project. I DR A has documented the following 
facts about the lack ofopportunity for women 
and young Hispanic girls and its impact on 
later life that make the need for sensitivity to 
this group a crucial one: 

• Even though boys and girls show little 
difference in ability and interest in math 
during the early years, these differences 
become more apparent in early 
adolescence. 

• Traditionally, few women and girls 
choose careers in science and math. 

• Evidence shows that females are often 
discouraged from enrolling in ad \ anced 
math, science and technical fields by 
educators, such as teachers and 
counselors. 

• Gender differences in mathematics 
performance are in large part accumulated 
effects of sex role stereotypes in family, 
school and society. 

q Young girls are at risk of dropping out of 




school when their differences are not 
ae k 1 10 w 1 edge dor ad d re ssed by the publi c 
school system, and trends for Hispanies 
show that they are dropping out. 1992 
data show that 33 percent to 50 percent 
of Hispanic students are dropping out. 
w hich istw ice as many as Anglo students 
(De Luna. 1004). 

These facts and observations have 
lead to the following conclusion: Young 
girls will lose out on future careers in 
mathematics and other areas as long as 
ste reot y pe s about their i nt crest sand abilities 
persist. 

Use of the ESL: The Whole Person 
Approach background readings and 
w ork shop mo d u les by teache r t ra i tiers wou l d 
greatly increase chances that equity efforts 
in schools that serve LEP students will 
become more comprehensive and thus more 
meaningful for both male and female 
Hispanic children. 

Resources 

Clean. Linda Miller. " I Think I Know What \l> 
Teachers W .ml Now’ (lender and Writing 
Motivation.*’/ dtgfislt .hmnial. Vol N5. Number I. 
J.muarv Wb. 

Curran. C. \. C< muscling- f. earning I II hole Person 
Model for Ediuatnm (New York Crime and 
Stratton. N72) 

De Luna. Anna. ‘Invisible (>irls: I he Other Half of 
America’s Dropout Problem.** IDRA Vo vsfetnr 
(San Antonio. Texas: Iniercultural Development 
Research Association. October HW4). 
McCracken. Nanev Melhn and Bruce C. Applebv 



(iendir issues m ihe I eailnn g of English 
(Portsmouth. New Hampshire Boyton Cook 
Publishers. Inc . I‘W2 ) 

Melville. Nt (editor). Twice o Minority. Mexican 
4 menu m II omen (St. I ouis Mosby. l l JX0). 
Raiiisev, Cviitlua and Trmulad I .ope/ (editors). ESL 
Tin Whole Pi rson . Ippmaeh ( Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. National Institute for Multicultural 
I .ducat ion. 1 ). Note ( opies of this book can be 
obtained from the Women's I dueatiomil Equity 
Act Program iWH.A) Publishing Center. I-XOO- 
225AUXX 

Adela Solis is a senior education associate in 
IDRA Pivi-ion of Professional Development. 

Administrator's .Hert - i ontmued tmm page 4 

in developing policies and procedures on 
sexual harassment. For more information 
contact Bradley Scott. M. A., director of the 
IDRA DAC -SCC. at 210 684-8 ISO. 

Resources 

MeCirath. Mars Jo. Se.xind Harassment: Minimize the 
Risk (Santa Barbara. California MeC iratli S\ stems. 
I ne . IWi 

Peiinv-Yela/que/. Miehaela. “Preventing Sexual 
Harassment in Schools. A Pro-active Agenda,’* 
IDRA Sew slctteri San Antonio. Texas- fntercultural 
Development Research A. .social ion. March BJ95). 
Phelps. Marx-ITIcnH d ) “Student Harassment Claims 
Put Schools 111 the Middle.*’ Si hoot /.</« \'nt s 
(l‘>%) Vol. 23. No. 1. pp"-S. 

Thompson Publishing Group Educator's Guide to 
C ioitrolhng Se.sual Harassment ( Thompson 
Publishing Group. I l )%) Vol. 3. No. 4. pp. 1-2 

Rradfc \ Sum. M I . is the direttor of IDRA ’v 
Desegregation Assistance ( enter South Centra t 
( ‘ollahorattve. 
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Hijas del Quinto Sol 

Redefining Feminine Roles through Children's Literature 

IDRA education associates Dr. Chris Green and Ms. Juanita C. Garcia have 
! developed the workshop, "Hijas del Quinto Sol: Redefining Feminine Roles 
through Children's Literature," and are introducing it at the National Association 
of Bilingual Education (N ABE) annual conference in Orlando, Florida, this month. 

: The workshop explores high quality, gender sensitive children's literature* identifies ! 

■ male and female characters who present positive role models for children, and ; 

■ presents reading, writing and art activities that broaden gender role expectations. 

Gender roles in our society have generally been defined through stereotypical j 
! views of female and male roles learned in childhood. Changing roles have received ; 

■ little attention in children's literature until the last decade, but now many exciting 

: children's books portray interesting, strong characters who are female as well as s 
male. Teachers can use these wonderful books to help their students overcome ; 
preconceived ideas and become the best they can be. 

In this workshop, participants identify the characteristics of positive role 
; models in literature and explore literature extension activities that will enrich their > 
students' expectations of themselves. The presentation includes lecturettes and ( 
: interactive cooperative groups. For more information about this workshop and 
» other IDRA training opportunities, contact Rogelio Lopez del Bosque at 2 10 684- • 
: 8180. |Q 
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Reflections 



La Nina de los Chocolates 


The Little Girl with Chocolates 


C'amina con sus sandalias 


A little girl in sandals 


por la calzada una ninita. 


is walking on the avenue. 


Su cabellera es larga v negra 


Her hair, so long and black. 


que se vuclve a/ul marino 


shines and turns deep sea-blue. 


de tanto brillo. 






She wears a green dress 


Lleva puesto un vcstido verde 


with seven flowers 


con sicte llores en su pechcra 


printed on the front 


y con su mano sostienc 


and carries a box of chocolates. 


una cajita de chocolates. 






At six years old 


Solo tiene seis anos 


school is her only dream 


y suena con ir a la cscucla 


but she must sell her chocolates 


pero tiene que \cndcr chocolates 


and care for her brothers and sisters. 


y cuidar de sus hermanos. 






Someday she will play soccer on a team 


Con sus hermanitos 


with her brothers, sisters and dolls. 


v sus munequitos. en el futuro. 


But for now she is selling chocolates 


hara un equipo de futbol 


walking in sandals on the avenue. 


pero antes ira por la calzada 




con sus sandalias 


/'i llii'ji 1 ( liii i / 1 / ( mn.' tL ': 


vendiendo chocolates. 

/', • 1 . l. ' 1 " . , 


' ' ••••'•• •' ' • ’• •••••• 


Comisg i.\ May 


r f \«[*1*/ 1 

v UH , 

\ ur mi h>i ifi 3 


The Sixth Annual Coca-Cola Valued Youth 


National Training Seminar and Valued Youth Conference 


\\ IumIioi >nti au* ahead) m\ <»1\ cd in 


Special events and presentations include: 


ihis successful cross- age niton lie 


• Panels and individual speakers will detail the program components and explain how tutoring 


pioiiram or arc simplv iniereMcd in 


can help students in at-risk situations stay in school. Valued Youth tutors from a number of 


how it might he implemented in 


campuses will display their work and be available to answer questions. 


\uitr school, here's >our chance to 


* A student panel will give every participant a chance to hear from the students about what makes 


yet nnoiwd Make plans nan io 


the program work for them. Valued Youth parents will also be on hand to share their experiences 


alicml the Sixth \nnuul ( oca-Cola 


with the program. 


\ allied Youth National Iraiiniiy 


• School site visits are planned to provide participants the unique opportunity of seeing some of San 


’ 'niin.ir! 


Antonio’s Valued Youth tutors in action. 




• Concurrent sessions with the IDRAsitecoordinatorswill provide additional program review' and 


May 16 - 17 , 1996 


planning time for current program participants. 


Our l ad> ol the Lake l imeiMi) 


• A gala luncheon in honor of our participating Valued Youth tutors and parents will cap off the 


s,tn Antonio. 1 c\as 


seminar with a very special guest speaker. 




/ or nn>rc inltirnuiinn) cnWih i 1 inJit C twin nr 1 c/m (tuerra ill 21H AW \l,\n /<n 2 Jo 6Wo.fVv 
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Alice Dickerson Montemayor’s 
Feminist Challenge to LULAC in the 1930s 



. /Dr/ Cynthia E/Orozca 



The history of.M ex ican-ori gin women 
involuntary organizations is a history largely 
untold. Women historians have studied 
women's organizations (where most women 
have historically organized) but have given 
little attention to those composed of both 
women and men and those composed of 
Mex iean-origin women . 

Chicano studies scholars have rarely 
addressed women in organizations. In 
particular, historians of Chicanos have yet 
to fully study women's participation in the 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
(LULAC). LULAC* is the oldest Mexican 
American civil rights organization in the 
United States. Founded in 1929 in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, by Mexican American men. 
the league quickly evolved into a state- wide 
and then a national organization. 

LULAC can be compared to the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (N A ACT). It is a middle- 
class organization that has diligently 
protected the civil rights of Mexican-descent 
people in the United States. In the 1930s, 
l IT. AC* men filed the first class actio., 
lawsuit against segregated public schools. 
They were also responsible for changing 
the classification of la Raza from “Mexican" 
lo“\\ bite" in the 1940 U.S. census. LULAC' 
also moved the Federal Htnployment 
Pract ices C'om mission (the first federal civil 
rights agency) to protect la Raza from 
employment discrimination. At the local 
level. LI LAC* desegregated schools, pools, 
theaters, housing and real estate. 

In 1933, LULAC extended full 
membership privileges to women through 
gender segregated chapters (or councils) 
called “Ladies LULAC'." and women 
typically organized only w ith women until 
the 1960s. Ladies LULAC became 
particularly important in Texas and New 
Mexico. The first ladies council formed in 
1933 in Alice, Texas, and in 1934 LULAC' 
created the office of Ladies Organizer 
Ci e n era I ( L O ( i ) to o rga n i z.e wo m e n' s 
chapters. By 1940, these chapters numbered 
26 while men's totaled 100. In the 1990s, 
women constitute over 50 percent of 
LU LAC's membership, and they helped 
elect the first female national president in 
1994. 




This essay 



will introduce LULAC 




MoSTEMAYOR ISF.D H1:R 
THREE [ XATIO.XAL / POSITIO.XS 
TO ADVOCATE FOR HOMES 
A.XD YOl Til. 

feminist Alice Dickerson Montemayorwho 
challenged LULAC ideology. 
Montemayor's feminism challenged the 
entrenched patriarchal nature of LULAC 
and Mexican American society in the 1 930s. 

llicc Dickerson Montemayor 

Among the ranks of LULAC' were 
independent women, a few with feminist 
inclinations. One of the most radical women 
in LULAC' was Alice Dickerson 
Montemayorwhoatthetime of her activism 
in the 1 930s was a wife, mother, worker, 
businesswoman and middle-class woman. 
It is equally important to characterize her as 
a free-thinking, assertive, independent 
feminist. She belonged to LULAC when 
patriarchal ideology was strong. Her 
husband was not a member of LULAC. 
Moreover, her ideology as well as her actions 
were anti-patriarchal particularly as it related 
to the family and the political mobilization 
of women. 

Alice Dickerson Montemayor was a 
woman of many firsts. She was the first 
woman elected to a national office not 
specifically designated for women (the 
position of second vice-president general, 
the third highest post in the organization). 
She was also the first woman to serve as an 
associate editor of Li 'LAC AVu.s and the 
first person to write a charter to sponsor a 
Junior LULAC' (youth) chapter. She was an 
ardent advocate of the inclusion of youth, 
including girls. Moreover, she was an avid 
supporter of more Ladies LULAC chapters. 
In short, Montemayor promoted the interests 
of middle-class Mexican Americans, 
women, girls and youth during her tenure in 
Ll ! LAC from 1 936 to around 1940. 

Born on August 6, 1902 in Laredo. 
Texas, Alice Dickerson (known as Alicia) 
grew up with a Mexico Texano identity. She 
also claimed her indigenous and Irish 
heritage. Unlike most of la Raza in the early 



20th century', she grew up in a bilingual 
home. 

Montemayor's education made her 
an exception in the Mexican -origin 
community in Texas, especially for women. 
She graduated in ' 924 and attended night 
school at Laredo Business College for a 
year. A high school education was rare for 
the working class and Mexican Americans 
in the 1920s. Those attending college were 
few: in 1930. 250 persons of Mcxican- 
origin were in college, most of whom were 
men. 

Barriers created by race and gender 
limited Montemayor's education despite her 
desire for higher education. When Laredo 
Junior College opened its doors in 1 947, she 
registered for night school and attended for 
two years. Her role models included Marie 
Currie. Amelia Earhart. Carrie Nation, 
Frances Perkins, FTeanor Roosevelt. Helen 
Hayes and Irene Dunne. Her Mexieana role 
models went unnamed. 

/ tiredo / tidies LI I. 1C 

Montemayor joined civic life around 
1937 when her then only child, Francisco 
Jr., was in school. Her participation in public 
life paralleled many heterosexual women's 
traditional 1 if ceyelc which rev olv ed around 
patterns of childbearing and childrearing. 

In 1936, Montemayor helped charter 
a council in Laredo. Membership fluctuated 
from 1 7 to 34. Membership was kept small, 
intimate and exclusive of working class 
women: members had to be recommended. 
Most were married homemakers while 
others worked as secretaries for the city and 
county. Most had a high school education. 

In the 1930s. Laredo Ladies LULAC' 
was one of the most active councils. The 
chapter encouraged women to vote, held 
citizenship classes and encouraged women 
to “not be only at home" and “to have 
aspirations to work away from home," The 
educational committee assisted the mother 
of second-grader Roberto Moreno obtain 
justice for their son who had been “severely 
whipped" by his teacher Joyce Williams. 
They also sponsored benefits for the Laredo 
orphanage, raising S250 for flood surviv ors, 
bought school supplies for poor Mcxican- 
origin children, sponsored a column in 
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Did you know? 

WOMI-.N IN TUF. UNITED S TATES EARN AN AVERAGE OF 82% OF 
A man’s SALARY FOR THF. SAMI: WORK. 

70% OF Till: WORLD’S 1.3 BILLION POOR PFOPLH ART. WOMEN. 

64% OF PEOPLE IN THE WORLD WHO ARE ILLITERATE ARE 
WOMEN. 

10% OF ALL WORLDWIDE BANK CREDIT IS GIVEN TO WOMEN. 

20% OF W OMEN WHO ARE EMPLOYED WORK AS DOMESTIC 
EMPLOYEES. 



ManU’tnayor - < annum ■</ from />.n:r / / 

L aredo's major newspaper and published 
an edition of LLLAC \cws. Delegates 
traveled to LLLAC's annual national 
conventions out of town and sponsored 
Junior LLLAC. 

l.L LAC Yens reports indicate that 
Ladies l.LLAC’ largely worked 
independently of the Laredo men's council. 

It was not an auxiliary. In 1984, Montemayor 
said, ‘'men's LILAC had nothing to do 
with us." On two occasions when the two 
councils co-sponsored events, the division 
of labor fell along gender lines. 

Montemayor's Rise to 
\ational Prominence 

Montemayor's local activism 
connected her to national LLLAC. She was 
the first secretary for most of 1936-1937 
and president from 1938-1939, As secretary, 
she reported the chapter's activities to the 
l.L LAC Sew s ‘column “Around the Shield,'* 
which focused on local councils. She wrote. 
“We hav e alw ays said and we still maintain 
that at the back of progress and success the 
ladies take a leading hand." 

Montemayor soon garnered national 
attention. She was one of two Laredo ladies' 
council delegates to the national 1937 
Houston convention and 1938 F.l Paso 
convention. At Houston, she was the only 
woman on the five-member finance 
committee. In 1937, the nominating 
committee ( which consisted of one delegate 
from each council and was overwhelmingly 
male) named her to a national post. 

Between 1937 and 1940. Montemayor 
held three national positions - second 
national vice-president general, associate 
editor of LCL JC.Ytnv.s and director general 
of Junior LUL.AC. The position of second 
vice-president was not gendered: indeed, 
the first person to fill the position was a 
man. Fidencio Guerra of McAllen. Texas. 
But after Montemayor's tenure in 1937 and 
until the office was aboil, ^ed in 1970, 
women held this post. Apparently, the 
position became defined by gender only 
after a woman held it. There is no ev idenee 
that women defined this position as their 
ovv n. 

Montemayor used her three positions 
to adv ocate for women and youth. As second 
vice-president, she promoted the 
establishment of more Ladies LLLAC 
councils bv writing, speaking and 
corresponding. 

As associate editor of/. ( 7..-K .Years, 
she advocated for women. At a Uvalde. 
Texas, regional convention she introduced 
q resolution. She sold LI LAC ’ .Years 



adv ertisementsand wrote forthe publication. 
She penned a stinging unsigned editorial 
titled “Son Muy Hombresf?)." Two sexist 
incidents moved her to do so. Montemayor 
wrote: 

“A statement was made to us. in writing, 
by one of our high officials which reflects 
the attitude assumed by our ‘Muy 
Hoinbrcs.' One unidentified male 
LULAC'ker wrote a national officer, ‘1 
hope that President Ramon Longoria will 
get well soon. There are those of us who 
hate to be under a woman.'" 

The second incident also involved the 
national office, presumably President 
Ramon Longoria of Harlingen. The national 
office ignored three letters from El Paso 
Ladies' LLLAC seeking advice, so they 
withdrew from the league “rather than create 
trouble and friction." (The chapter later 
reorganized. ) Montemayor concluded about 
the incident, “My honest opinion of those 
who think in that line, is that they are 
cowardly and unfair, ignorant and narrow 
minded." She appealed to the l .1 d .AC and 
Lnited States constitutions. She concluded 
by asking any member to author an article in 
favor of “suppressing" ladies councils or 
denying them “equal rights." 

Junior Li LAC 

The third national position held by 
Montemayor was the position of director 
general of Junior LLLAC. In 1937, Mrs. 
Charles Ramirez of San Antonio's Ladies 
l.LLAC developed the idea for Junior 



LLLAC and a resolution to create them. 
Ramirez and Mrs. Santos Herrera organized 
the first Junior LULAC. But Montemayor 
was the primary force behind the youth 
chapters called Junior LULAC. In August 
1 938, Montemayor began a series of essays 
to get senior councils to organize youth. 
Besides serving as a local sponsor, she 
penned several essays to foster their 
organization after she was no longer an 
associate editor or an official youth 
organizer. They included “Let's Organize 
Junior Councils," '‘10 Reasons Why." and 
“Why and How More Junior Councils." 
Montemayor wrote the first charter for a 
youth chapter. Around March 1937, 
Montemayor organized the second Junior 
council at her house, and it proved the most 
active chaptet. 

Montemayor recruited both girls and 
boys for Junior LULAC. She believed this 
necessary' so "by the time they are ready to 
join the senior councils they will abandon 
the egotism and pettyjcalousics so common 
today among our ladies' and men's 
councils.” 

Her son, Francisco Montemayor, Jr., 
wrote. “We have heard that there is a Junior 
council of ‘just girls.' Heck, we don't like 
that. We rather have a mixed group like w e 
have in Laredo, because we fee! like there is 
nothing like our sisters." I le w arned against 
a majority of girls and rallied the boys to 
prevent this, 

Montemayor bel ie ved .1 un ior council s 
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Montemayor - amtmued from page I- 

to be leadership training grounds, necessary 
to the formation of good citizens and future 
LL'LAC senior members. From Junior 
LL'LAC'. "good Americans" who were 
capable public servants, skillful debaters, 
knowledgeable citizens and literate, 
independent thinkers would result. 
Montemayor taught the Juniors debate and 
acting skills every Sunday She also took 
fiv e Junior officers to the HI Paso national 
com ention. 

\/onteniayor\ I eminist l:\says 

Montemayor also challenged 
patriarchal ideology through her essays. 
She wrote more articles for the LL'LAC 
.\ c’H'.v than any other woman or girl in the 
history of LI.' LAV. typically signing her 
name Mrs. F.I. Montemayor. She also 
penned several essays without signing her 
name. 

Among youth and adults. 
M ontemayor stressed independent thinking. 
She wrote. "Having the ability to think for 
oneselfand forming an opinion of your own 
is a necessity in our organization." 

"We Need More Ladies Councils" 
was her first essay. She pointed to many 



inactiv e LUL AC counci Is and asked women 
to come to the rescue. "Sister LULACS." 
she said, "our brothers need a good big dose 
of competition." She noted that there w ere 
71 men's and 15 women's chapters but only 
26 and four respectively at the annual 
convention. She believed men engendered 
this competition because of allegations that 
they were superior to women. 

But Montemayor also believed in the 
fundamental superiority of women. In "A 
Message from Our Second Vice-President 
General." she asked women to join the 
"LULAC' family." Women, she believed, 
had intuition. "Women vv ish to mother men 
just because it is their natural instinct and 
because they see into the men's 
helplessness." Women also had common 
sense and were "able to see at a glance and 
penetrate into, in a second, what most men 
would not see with a searchlight or a 
telescope in an eternity." She added. 
"Women are the possessors of a super logic. 
They hang to the truth and work with more 
tenacity than our brothers." She concluded 
that LULAC’ would not flourish until women 
helped men. 

The editorial "Son Muy Hombresf?)" 
appeared in March 1938. Montemayor did 



not doubt that machismo was prevalent in 
LU LAC and. despite the question mark, she 
had faith in men's ability to change. 

Another essay. "Bringing Up Baby 
Properly." reinforced the idea of women as 
caretakers. She believ ed it w as up to "senior 
councils to prepare our children" but still 
stressed this as women's work. 

(lender Polities and ( onfliet 

Cooperation and harmony did not 
always characterize relation shot ween men's 
and women's councils; competition and 
conflict existed too. The February 1937 
LL'LAC Sews hinted at a conflict in Laredo 
when it mentioned the chapter "weathered a 
storm" of local character but did not detail 
the nature of the storm because it w as decided 
that "such things happen in the best regulated 
families." According to Montemayor in 
1984. "they [Laredo LULAC men] had no 
use for us... they didn't want us." And they 
"just hated her." especially Li/equiel Salinas 
of Laredo, the national president from 1 439 
to 1 940. She said they refused to \ ote for her 
at the national conventions. Montemayor 
questioned whether or not it was just her the 
men disliked. She believed other men's 

Montemayor - 1 on tinned <»/; /hi ye N 
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Desegregation Assistance Modules A vailable 

Sex Stereotyping and Bias: Their Origin and Effects 

h\ Rcc\ e I <nc. Ph 1) . ttnd lln m Salinas Sosa. PhD 

I his naming module is designed for trainers to assisi classroom teachers m 
identify mg sources and effects of sex stereoty ping and bias m the classroom setting 
and m society as a whole l se ibis tool lo help participants become avvaic ol the 
socioeconomic and psychological effects of sex-role stoieotyping and of ways m 
which gender bias and stereotyping are manifested in the classroom selling. 
Participants can also icv icvv die origin and effects of gender bias and stereoty ping 
in the media. I his 5 "-page module comes wilh session outlines, a pre post test, 
handout and transparency masters, and visuals (ISBN I -N~K55U-5~-X; 1 90s 
Rev i sed ) 



i voiding Sex Bias in Counseling 

h\ J'tsifdnth I Ctirza. \( \ . and doc R. tionzaU \t I 

I Ins turning module loi Hamers allows counselors the opportunity to review concepts and stiategies that can be used to 
piov ide students w ith sex-lair 'guidance Paiticipants will become cognizant ofhisioncal perspectives on the lole ol women 
m the t mled States t sc this module to familiarize participants w uli counseling piacticcs dial i c fleet sex equity and vv ith 
issues i d'sex bias m test mg. This 43 -page module comes vv ith session outlines, a pre post test, and handout and traiispaienev 
masters i ISBN 1 -s™s55U-^s-<\: 1995 Revised} 

Each module is $8.50 and is available from IDRA at 5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228-11 90: 
2 1 0 / 684-8 1 80; fax 210/684-5389; E-mail: egondmania. txdircet.net. 
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Montcmayor < • minim </ tnnn page / ' 

councils and LULAC men were supportive. 

She indeed had the respect of men 
because in 1 c >3 7 she participated in the 
Corpus Christi. Texas, ceremony honoring 
the deceased Hen liar/a. Ltd AC's first 
president. In l 9X0. she named her allies J .C . 
Maehuca. San Antonio attorney Alonso S. 
Perales. Brownsv i lie attorney J.T. Canales, 
and Austin educator Dr. Carlos Castaneda. 
She also cones ponded with San Antonio 
attorney Gus Garcia. All of these supporters 
wereatypieal LULAC members. alleollege 
graduates and well-traveled men. She 
optimistically believed she had the support 
of men throughout Texas. LU LAC ‘s dismal 
record of gender polities, however, suggests 
that Laredo men's attitude was the typical 
male sentiment though perhaps not as 
blatant. 

After April 1940. Montemayor's 
name is absent from LULAC Xew s. This 
max* be attributed to the temporary decline 
of LULAC*. repression from macho 
LUL ACkers. and changes in Montemayor's 
family life. Montemayor's legacy in LULAC 
ended around 1940. 

She left a mark. As early as June 
1937. LULAC Xews wrote: 

No wonder she has been ‘cussed* and 
discussed, talked about, lied about, lied 
to. boycotted and almost hung, but she 
claims she has stayed in there, first 
because she is a LCL ACker and next 
because she wanted to see what the heck 
would happen next. 



( '(inclusion 

LUl.AC's method of political 
mobilization, its theory of political 
empowerment, and its familial ideology 
were patriarchal. Montemayor's activism 
and ideology challenged male privilege. 
She argued that women and children be 
mobilized by LULAC to empower la Ra/a. 

How did Montemavor view LULAC' 
and her place in LULAC'? She was a staunch 
advocate. The league, she argued, would 
“educate our race and make better American 
citizens out of every Latin American." For 
w omen . L U L AC was “as m ueh a vit al organ 
to the Latin American women, as it is to the 
Latin American men." 

In 1 9X6. she still considered LULAC* 
significant and the most important 
organi/ation in which she was involved. 
About her role in LULAC. she reminisced. 
“1 was a very controversial person. Many 
men didn't want any ladies involved in 
LULAC'." She said. “The men just hated 
me... I guess men don't think women can do 
anything." 

Alice Dickerson Montcmayor 
introduced progressive ideas to LULAC'; 
she had a critique of women's oppression 
decades before the C'hicana feminist 
movement. She challenged the notion of 
women's place as the home and by example 
showed the diligent work women were 
capable of in public and political life. She 
questioned the myth of male superiority and 
argued women competent, if not superior. 
She identified machismo in action and fought 
to eradicate it through informed feminist 



j 

j 

reasoning. While Montcmayor exhibited a 
feminist consciousness, she also embodied 
a female consciousness in her concern for 
children and family. 

By example. Montcmayor disproves 
assumptions about women in LULAC. about 
w ivesand about members of Ladies LULAC 
councils. Nevertheless, she was an anomaly 
in the history of LULAC in Texas and the 
United Stales, and no other feminist in the 
league has proven as controversial with 
perhaps the exception of fiery ex-Texas 
state director Rosa Rosales. In Rosa Rosales 
lives the spirit of Alice Dickerson 
Montemavor. 



Coming Up I 

j In April, 

| the IDRA Newsletter 
\ focuses on 

early childhood education. 



Dr ( Xu that E ()mzi o ha s a post -dot tortile from the 
l nnersil\ of \\ u l/cw't n She /w urrenth tompletnif! 
a hook entitled. No Me\ icaiis A Mow cd I he Rise of the 
Mexican American Civ il Rights Movement linsessax 
nos (*\( erpted with permission from the tiulhor from 
an tirtiele that mil appear in the fortlu onuiif* ht>t>k. 
\\ riling the Range ti mvei sit\ of ()kUilnmnt /Vow 

Alice Dhkerstni \fontemavor /.* the mother of IDRA 
lead trainer, iureho Sfontenutvor. \f Ed 
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interact with role models who share a 
common cultural background with the 
Hispanic girls and the math perspectives 
they bring. 

• Circa ter success in the science and 
mathematics classes. 

• Increased know ledge and skills in science 
and math. 

• Decreased science and math and test- 
taking anxiety through explicit teaching 
and verbalization of science and math 
operations, including logical reasoning. 

• Greater opportunities for visiting and 
seeing first-hand the eat eeropport unities 
associated with science and math. 

• Increased teacher awareness and 
improved instruction. 

• New linkages between parents and 
schools. 

I These results are already revealing 




themselves as they have in earlier years. 
Through role modeling, meaningful direct 
instruction, participation in math and science 
conferences and v isits to places where men 
and w omen use mathematics as part of their 
daily activ ities. girls begin to redefine their 
relationships with mathematics and science 
(De Luna and Montes. 1995). 



Hi soim es; 

Del una. \imaand Kli\ Monies “MIJ \(iirlsCiettmg 
Ixeitcd About Math. Assessing the Outcomes of 
tlieMIJA Program.*’ IDRA Mu slcttcr (San Antonio. 
I exus' IntcrculUirai Development Research 
Association. I’ebruarv IW5). 

Sadkcr. David and Vtvra Sadkor. Eaihnxz til Eairness 
How Imern */ \ St funds Cheat (inis i New York' 
t liarles Scnbncrs Sons. PW4) 

Aurora Yanvz-Pcrc- is a research assistant in the 

IDRA Divi sion of Rescan h and Evaluation . 



! After one LS-MIJA field trip. j 
| participants were asked: What ! 
j insights did you get about college ; 

| and or math related careers? The girls | 
j answered; 

“ That math is import an! j 

in any career." I 

| ”/ learned (hat chemistry is not 

\ only work hit f il can he fun. / 

/ earned about dry ice. and what 
carbon dioxide can do to you. " 

\ i 

'7 learned about what if fakes j 
to he a chemist. " j 

; '7 learned that a girl could ! 

i he an engineer. " I 
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The Tindo Annual IDEA La Siem ana del Nifto 

; - ■ - * ■ ' m i ■ ■ ' ^ ( ■' * ' - . 

The Week of the Young Child 



Educators’ Institute to be Held April 22-23, 1996 



The Third Annual 1DRA La Semana 
del Xino Institute, planned for April 22-23 
in San Antonio, Texas, will bring together 
educators and administrators to celebrate 
the International Week of the Young Child 
through special sessions on bilingual early 
childhood education methods and practices. 
Visit and share ideas with other teachers. 
Take home a notebook full of ideas for your 
classroom. Join in site visits to various early 
childhood programs. All personnel involved 
in bilingual early childhood are encouraged 
to attend and enjoy San Antonio during 
Fiesta week! 

The theme of this year's institute is 
Xurturing Leaders for the 2 1st Century . 

I DR A knows that preparing for the 21st 
century means restructuring schools to help 
all children to be ready to succeed, excel 
and face the challenges of the next century. 
During this conference. 1DRA will con- 
tinue its tradition of bringing you quality 
professional development through nation- 
ally-known speakers and topics including: 

• PI ay scapes and playgrounds 

• Reclaiming schools - empowering par- 
ents to create successful schools 

• Protocols of volunteering 

• Implementation of linguistic diversity in 
early childhood environments 

• Creative financing 



Here's What ) oh'H Learn 

Developmental!) Appropriate Practices 

• Assessment 

• Hands-on equity-based science 

• Multi-age grouping 

• Use of technology in the classroom 

• Bilingual education 

• Playtime and playgrounds 

Parental Involvement 

• Volunteering 

• Children's right to quality education 

• Empowering parents 

Restructuring 

• Financing support for early 
childhood 

• Use of facilities to nurture very 
young students 

• Diversity 

Registration 

Registrations for the Third Annual 
1 DRA La Semana del Milo Institute will be 
accepted through April 15. 1996. The fee 
per participant is S60. Complete the form 
below and send with a check or purchase 
order to the address below. For further in- 
formation about the institute or IDRA's 
involvement in early childhood education, 
contact Hilaria Bauer at 210 684-8180. 



iecomniodatiotts 

The institute will be held at the Air- 
port Hilton on Loop 410 in San Antonio, 
Texas. A special room rate has been estab- 
lished for participants. For more informa- 
tion and to make reservations, call the Air- 
port Hilton at 800-445-8667. Be sure to 
identify yourself as part ofThe Third Annu- 
al 1DRA La Semana del Xino Institute. The 
hotel reservation deadline for the reduced 
rate is April 5. (Sorry', I DRA cannot make 
hotel reservations; all arrangements are the 
responsibility ofthe individual participant. ) 

Institute Sponsors 

The Intereultural Development Re- 
search Association (I DRA) and the Nation- 
al Uatino Children's Agenda are pleased to 
bring you the Third Annual I DRA La 
Semana del Xino Institute. Supporting I DRA 
projects include the Desegregation Assis- 
tance Center - South Central Collabora- 
tive. the STAR Center and the Multi-age 
Early Childhood Education for LEP Stu- 
dents research project. Each of these 1DRA 
projects provides specialized training and 
technical assistance to Texas public schools. 
Information on how your campus can use 
these resources to improve instruction and 
assessment will be available at the institute 
or may be obtained by calling 1DRA at 210 
684-8180. 



Registration Form 



J Yes, 1 will attend the Third Annual 
I DR \ La Sem a mi del Xino Institute 
up. April 22-25. 1006. in San Antonio. 
1 c\.is I have enclosed a M»0 check m 
pin v. base oulci pei participant 

J No. 1 .anno! attend the I hud Annual 
I DR A ! a Semana del \//}<> Institute 
Please contact me with more infor- 
mation aboul 1I)R A'searK childhood 
education naming and icCmikal assis- 
tance sCI \ I CCs 



Name 

Organization 

Address 



/.ip 



Telephone 
l av Number 

J A cs. I want to v ixit a sclntol site on I uesd.iv 
-J No, I do not w ant to \ Mt a school site on 1 uesdav . 



I n rcmsler: < oinpLic i hi ^ Imm and s v -ml v\ ith clu\ k oi purchase oulei COO per participant! to the I bird Annual IDK \ /•/ «/ t / \iim 

I iisiuuk\ lnicicuilin.il I )o\ elopmciil Kese.irt Ji Association. NC > ( allaeliau Ko.nl. Suite '**). Sun Antonio. I e\as "S22S. I \ >. 2 I ti 6s4o *so | or 
moic mini m. u ion. contact I III. u 1 . 1 Ihmci at IDK. A ( 5 I U (»s4-S 1 Ml) 
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Highlights of Recent IDRA Activities 



In Januan, IDRA worked with 5,604 
teachers, administrators and parents 
through 62 training and tee' nical 
assistance activities and 62 program 
sites in six states. Topics included: 

♦ Mobilization for Hquity - 
Parental involvement Planning 

♦ Portfolio Assessment 

♦ Project STRIKE (Reading) 

♦ School-wide Programs 

♦ WOC AM (World Class 
Achievement in Math} 

♦ Young Scientists Acquiring 
Hnglish ( YSAK) 

Implementation 

Participating agencies and school 
districts include: 

<> Big Bend Education Consortium 
<> Brownsx ille ISD 
O Dallas ISD 

<> Edge wood ISD. San Antonio 
<> Edinburg ISD 
<> Midland* ISD 

<> New Orleans Public Schools 
<> Rio Grande Cits C IS!) 
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IDRA staff pan ides sen ices to: 

♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision-makers in 
public education 



?*r 

Sen ices include: 

❖ training and technical assistance 

❖ evaluation 

O serving as expert w itnesses in policy 
settings and court cases 

o publishing research and 
professional papers, books, videos 
and curricula. 



For information on IDRA services lor your nc hoof Jistrh t or other group, conflict IDRA at 210 6S4-S I SO. 




ASA 5 Callaghan Road , Suite A50 
San Antonio , 7.Y "S22S-1 190 
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